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DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

By  Cousul  H.  C.  von  iStruve,  Curasao. 

General  conditions  in  Curasao  during  1914  were  not  as  favorable 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  due  mainly  to  a  severe  decline  in  the  ship- 
ping industry  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  which  was  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  all  of  the  German  steamers  and  the  large 
reduction  of  the  British  and  Dutch  vessels  that  formerly  called  for 
coal  and  for  freight  awaiting  transshipment.  The  activities  of 
sailing  vessels  were  also  correspondingly  lessened. 

The  straw  hat  industry  declined,  the  exports  declared  at  the 
Curacao  consulate  for  the  United  States  droppins;  from  $173,000  in 
1913  to  $100,000  in  19M.  Official  figures  covering  the  total  output 
for  the  year  1914  are  not  j^et  available,  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
greater  proportion  was  shipped  to  the  United  States  than  in  1913. 
The  decline  in  the  hat  industry  would,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been 
more  marked  than  is  indicated  by  the  export  figures  to  the  United 
States. 

Information  available  also  indicates  that  the  margin  of  profits  for 
the  hat  maker  was  less  per  hat  in  1914  than  in  1913. 
The  Drought  and  Crops — Public  Works. 

Agricultural  conditions  were  also  unfavorable.  Early  in  the  year 
the  crops  were  jDractically  a  failure  on  account  of  the  diminished 
rainfall.  The  rainy  season  of  1914,  which  was  due  to  begin  in  Octo- 
ber, failed  entirely,  so  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  crop  in  1915. 

No  new  public  works  of  importance  were  undertaken  during  the 
year.  The  work  of  widening  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Curagao 
continued,  but  little  substantial  progress  was  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  adverse  conditions  affecting  all  of  the  principal 
industries  there  is  considerable  poverty,  so  great  that  determined 
efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
Netherlands  assisting  in  this  work. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

Of  the  exports  declared  at  the  Curasao  consulate  the  following 
goods  amounting  to  $186,701  were  shipped  from  Coro,  Venezuela, 
instead  of  Curasao:  Goatskins,  $185,858;  deerskins,  $78;  and  castor 
beans,  $825.  Other  items,  amounting  to  $51,289,  though  shipped 
from  here,  were  not  produced  in  this  district,  being  bought  here  by 
local  m.erchants  for  shipment,  these  were  principally :  Castor  beans, 
$2,413;  coffee,  $14,630;  beeswax,  $214;  hardwood  and  clyewood, 
$34,032. 

The  articles  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Bonaire 
for  the 'United  States  during  last  year  were  valued  at  $10,170,  com- 
pared with  $4,907  for  1913.     The  items  for  1914  were  as  follows: 
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Salt,  $3,290;  goatslrins,  $3,093;  aloes,  $2,537;  divi-divi,  $1,241;  and 
hides,  $9. 

The  exports  from  Curasao  for  Porto  Rico  during  1914  ^Yere  valued 
at  $2,670,  made  up  principally  of  straw  hats,  salt,  and  leather  goods. 
Those  from  Bonaire  for  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $3,919,  made  up 
of  $3,802  worth  of  salt  and  $117  worth  of  fire  bricks. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  during  the  years  ended  December  31,  1913  and  1914, 
according  to  consular  invoices  certified  at  the  Curacao  consulate: 


Articles. 


Aloes 

Bones 

Castor  beans. 
Coilee 

Divi-divi 

Guano 

Hats,  straw. 

Hides 

Eesin 

Salt 

Seeds,  cotton 

Sliirting 

Skins: 

Deer 

Goat 

Sheep . . . 


1913 


SI, 772 
2,708 

613 
1,012 

452 

6,650 

173,031 

2,730 

500 
5,083 
1.200 

973 

3,9C0 

186,996 

4,095 


a,  094 
1,318 
2,413 

14,630 
8,097 


106,227 
6,202 


1,591 


3,646 

272,028 

5,839 


Articles. 


Wood: 

Box 

Braziletto  . . . 

Cedar 

Ebony  

Fustic 

Hard 

Lignum  vita3 
Maliogany . . . 

Vera 

All  other  articles 

Total 


S18,015 
1,422 
2,797 
1,652 
15,575 
3, 538 
7,570 

669 
3,431 

586 


447,630 


$20,050 

1,170 

20 

1,243 

4,672 

743 

90 

1,680 

4,361 

893 


458, 710 


Total  Exports  from  the  Colony. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  entire 
colony  of  Curasao  for  the  years  1912  and  1913, ..being  the  latest 
statistics  available  for  the  whole  colony,  and  exports' from  the  port  of 
Curasao  alone  for  1914: 


Articles. 

Curasao  colony. 

Port  of 

Curagao. 

Articles. 

CuraQao  colony. 

Port  of 
Curagao 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Aloes 

?€5,3.58 
1,890 
3,130 

291,200 

28, 274 

136 

2,572 

25, 863 

2,739 

18, £08 

33,624 

518 

317,696 

4,715 

2,037 

£63, 898 

1,655 

266 

285, 610 

19,054 
1,354 
2,327 

24, 933 
2,355 

16,  .589 

£0, 844 

1,259 

271,480 

17,315 
440 

S186 

Ice 

$2, 112 

514 

7,395 

2, 634 

3,904 

875 

94, 416 

3,852 

193 

2,136 

18, 796 
4,126 

30,915 

52, 148 
1,410 
7,659 
3, 185 
5,660 
3,780 

72, 794 
1,913 
1,011 
1,595 

20. 884 
1,.393 

51, 481 

Cattle      

Jams 

Cliarcoal 

Manure 

S4, 720 
2  228 

Coal            .      ... 

255, 920 

Old  metal 

Cotton: 

Ginned 

Orange  peel 

Peanuts 

6,593 

Unginned 

Seed 

Phosphates: 

First  class 

Second  class  . . . 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Sheepskins 

Salt .            

92  58  J 

Divi-divi 

20, 785 

Embroidery 

7,658 

498 

Gold.- 

4,959 
1,046 

32 

176,862 

9,257 

£0 

Hats,  straw 

Hides 

All  other  articles... 
Total 

33,896 

Horses.. 

970,216 

914,292 

617, 306 

Of  the  total  exports  from  the  Curasao  colony  the  various  islands 
furnished  the  following;  totals  : 


Islands. 

1912 

1913 

Curagao 

5662, 410 
219,  .567 
43, 453 
24, 245 
17,368 
3,173 

S650, 978 

Aruba 

173, 269 

Bonaire 

52, 163 

St .  Martin 

13,467 

St.  Eustatius , 

20, 903 

Saba 

3,503 

Total 

970, 216 

914, 292 
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Imports  Into  the  Colony. 

Statistics  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  entire  colonyfor 
1914  are  not  yet  available.  The  total  imports  for  1913  were  valued 
at  Sl,916,283,  compared  with  $1,942,672  for  1912.  The  total  value 
of  the  import  trade  of  the  various  islands  for  the  two  years  was  as 
follows : 


Islands. 

1913 

1913 

Curasao         .  .             .         

51,556,040 
178,758 
94,624 
60, 829 
21,013 
31,390 

SI, 556, 521 

153,203 

87, 453 

Bonaire                       

St.  Martin 

57, 287 

St.  Eustatias   

21, 560 

Saba 

30, 253 

Total   

1,942,672 

1, 916, 283 

The  folIov>'ing  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the 
island  of  Cura^-ao  alone  during  1913  and  1914,  also  the  amounts  from 
the  United  States  during  the  same  years  (compiled  from  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  Curacao  customhouse)  : 


Articles  imported. 

Total. 

From  the  United  States. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Automobiles 

SIO, 9S7 

3,327 

16, 701 

8,204 

414 

21,092 

23, 523 

10, 854 

4,  453 
46, 503 

521 

23,  .551 

0,054 

16,650 

10,570 

45,324 

6,4S7 

159,918 

25,844 

9,6(iJ 

10.3, 13S 

12,  711 

2  679 

1^025 

3,462 

1,114 

101, 794 

4,037 
1,437 
743 
10,  784 
3, 000 
2, 167 
1,714 

10, 435 

2, 740 

251 

26 

3()0 

8,000 

23, 994 

17,  G82 

5,  799 

22,6.53 
1,961 

SIO, 078 

2,791 

21,943 

8,094 

351 

18,829 

22, 103 

7,414 

3,293 

41,873 

276 

20, 179 

4,619 

15,011 

8,521 

45,802 

0,874 

174,178 

28,940 

19,. 5,58 

139,043 

17, 592 

1,078 

961 

3, 269 

1,424 

108, 969 

6,019 
1, 190 
561 
12,009 
3, 343 
3,790 
1,485 

8,699 

1, 74> 

279 

154 

40 

14,102 

24,  975 

17, 4.33 
5,684 

20, 538 
1,393 

SIO, 987 

?10, 078 

Ba}'  rum       .          

Beans  and  peas ^ 

7,478 

11,353 

Beer  and  malt  extra"!". .       .        

Bicvoles 

230 

15,6.32 

1,792 

4,270 

738 

24,663 

521 

250 

2,093 

55 

201 

60 

2,281 

159,912 

89 

Biscuits 

15,911 

Butter 

7,087 

Candiei,  etc 

3,401 

Candles  

Canned  goods 

53S 
23,231 

276 

Carriages 

Cattle 

300 

Cement 

3,427 

Cheese 

63 

Cigars 

331 

Cigare  ttes 

5,225 

Clothing  Cready-made) 

2, 855 

Ccal 

174, 174 

Coffee 

Corn 

5,933 

102,929 

5, 1.56 

813 

1,025 

3,405 

8  564 

Corn  meal 

139, 043 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

6,915 

Enameled  ware 

417 

940 

Fish: 

Cod 

3,225 

Other 

Flour,  wheat  and  rye 

101, 794 

1,155 

070 

IS 

6,201 

1,069 

108, 969 

Fruit: 

Fresh 

749 

Preserved 

592 

Jams 

50 

Furniture 

8,070 

Glays  and  glassware 

1,050 

Goats 

Gold  and  silverware 

530 

1,178 

7 

251 

687 

Hats: 

Straw 

2,855 
21 

other 

Hay 

279 

Hogs,  live 

Horses 

Iron,  manufactures  of 

2,900 
^3,994 

352 
5,047 

460 

Lard 

24, 532 

Leather: 

Sole       

171 

Other 

5,075 

Liquors: 
Gin 

Liqueurs 
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Articles  imported. 


Total. 


1914 


From  the  United  States. 


1914 


Liquors— Continued. 

Rum 

Other 

Lumber: 

Building 

Hardwood 

Machinery: 

Electric 

ractory 

Mining 

Street  car  

Telephone  and  telegraph. 

Manufriclures,  general 

Matches 

Meat: 

Dried 

Salt 

Pork  heads  and  bacon 

Mineral  water 

Naval  stores 

Notions 

Oleomargarine 

Oil: 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Other 

Onions 

Paints 

Perfume 

Pianos  and  organs 

Potatoes 

Pottery  and  porcelain 

Kice 

Roof  tiles 

Rope 

Sheep 

Shoes 

Soap 

Starch 

Straw  (for  hats) 

Sugar 

Sacks  (empty) 

Tea. 


Tobacco: 

Prepared 

LTnprcpared.. 

Vinegar 

W  ine 

All  other  articles. 


?15, 
13, 

16, 
2, 


15, 


15S, 
1, 

1, 
11, 


16, 

12, 
9, 

62. 

65^ 
S, 
2, 

13 

5: 

8. 

317, 


S13,  S44 
11, 469 


36, 256 
2,746 


4,450 


26,089 

468 

626 

157, 4hO 

3,383 

1,062 

17, 809 

10,P0S 

674 

732 

3,202 

9,793 

9,822 

16,544 

1,502 

9,715 

3, 880 

3,782 

10, 232 

1,332 

9,149 

3, 152 

5,698 

3,423 

6,612 

632 

18,047 

16, 461 

6.374 

42;  083 

54,548 

9.972 

i;874 

13,812 

1, 354 

320 

8,250 

254, 055 


15, 402 
4,755 


4,558 


GO 
42,451 


8,518 
11,382 
96 
772 
2,315 
6, 392 

8,892 
17,306 

122 
7,797 

124 
1,305 
1,699 
1,232 

£61 

£19 
13 


8,402 


12,845 
1,597 
4,200 


3,834 
341 


J2,S47 

4,847 

34 


110,305 


35,839 
3,634 


3,149 


123 
44,938 


17,719 
10, 533 
123 
690 
1,074 
6,246 

8,822 

16, 544 

25 

7,180 

393 
1,062 
2,260 

300 
1,828 

289 

540 


6,406 


16,002 

6,176 

662 


462 
10 


13,085 
1,354 


105,239 


Total 1,091,185 


1,670,453 


791,453 


888,311 


Commercial  Importance  of  Curacao  Island — Trade  With  "United  States. 

The  island  of  Curacao  furnishes  about  70  per  cent  of  the  exports 
of  the  entire  colony  and  takes  about  80  per  cent  of  the  imports.  As 
the  statistics  for  this  island  are  much  more  detailed  than  those  for 
the  entire  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  are  available  for  a  later  year, 
they  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  insight  into  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  than  the  statistics  for  the  entire  colony. 

The  proportion  of  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  entire 
colony  is  not  known,  as  statistics  are  not  available.  The  largest 
item  of  export,  coal,  is  imported  entirely  from  the  United  States 
and  sold  here  to  steamers.  Deducting  the  supplies  sold  to  ships, 
which  are  treated  as  exports  by  the  local  authorities,  the  United 
States  took  in  1914  nearly  34  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  island, 
which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  proportion  taken  by  any  other 
country.  The  most  important  articles,  of  which  the  United  States 
took  but  little  were  divi-divi,  hides,  and  phosphates;  of  these,  the 
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former  two  are  now  exported  more  largely  to  the  United  States, 
while  the  production  of  the  latter  has  been  temporarily  diminished 
materially. 

Of  the  imports  of  the  island  of  Curasao  the  United  States  supplied 
in  1913  a  fraction  less  than  47  per  cent  and  in  1911:  a  fraction  over 
53  j)er  cent ;  in  fact,  though  the  imports  from  all  countries  decreased 
in  1914,  those  from  the  United  States  increased  by  $97,000. 

Articles  That  United  States  Furnish  in  but  Small  Amounts. 

The  following  articles  are  not  furnished  ^o  any  extent  by  the 
United  States:  Bay  rum,  butter,  candies  and  chocolate,  candles, 
canned  goods,  cheese,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  clothing  (ready-made), 
drugs  and  chemicals,  enameled  ware,  glass  and  glassv/are,  sole 
leather,  liquors,  manufactures  of  iron,  oleomargarine,  paints,  per- 
fumes, pottery  and  porcelain  ware,  rice,  roof  tiles,  soap,  sugar,  and 
wine.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  small  share  of  the  United 
States  in  these  imports  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  in  question 
are  not  produced  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  come. 

It  can  be  stated  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  merchants  pre- 
fer to  buy  in  the  United  States,  as  the  better  communication  facil- 
ities enable  them  to  get  their  stock  much  quicker.  There  is  no  preju- 
dice of  any  kind  against  American  goods  nor  any  preference  for 
those  of  any  other  country. 

Extension  of  American  Trade. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  further  extension  of  the 
share  of  the  United  States  in  the  imports  of  this  island  are : 

(1)  The  lack  of  credit  facilities  equal  to  those  offered  by  European 
countries  and  (2)  the  difficulty  in  presenting  new  goods  to  tlie  trade, 
caused  by  the  lack  of  wholesale  dealers  and  brokers.  As  every  re- 
tailer imports  his  own  goods  direct,  to  introduce  new  goods  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  communicate  with  each  individual  retailer. 
The  volume  of  business  being  small,  the  expenses  of  commercial 
travelers  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  that  can  be  expected; 
but  this  difficulty  could,  perhaps,  be  in  some  measure  overcome  if 
American  exporters  would  jointly  establish  in  Curacao  a  sample 
room  of  American  goods  suitable  for  the  needs  of  this  district  and 
of  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  Various  steamship  lines  going  to  and 
coming  from  these  countries  touch  here,  and  as  their  vessels  in- 
variably remain  here  for  at  least  a  day,  merchants  passing  Ihi'ough 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect  American  goods.  It  is  believed 
that  such  a  sample  room,  attractively  arranged  and  under  tlie  man- 
agement of  a  competent  man,  would  bring  good  results. 

The  establishment  of  a  postal  money  order  sj^stem  between  this 
district  and  the  United  States  would  stimulate  the  mail-order 
business. 

Two-Cent  Letter  Postage  With  United  States. 

[It  is  announced  by  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington 
that  a  2-cent  letter  postage  will  go  into  effect  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  July  1.  The  agreement  includes 
Aruba,  Bonaire,  Curagao,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  and  the  Dutch  part  of 
St.  Martin.] 
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The  GoTerrmient  does  ev^erything  in  its  power  to  facilitate  com- 
merce. Import  duties  are  low,  harbor  facilities  are  good  and  are 
being  improved,  and  charges  are  low,  and  investments  of  all  kinds 
are  secure  and  well  protected.  The  home  Government  grants  this 
colony  an  annual  subsidy,  usually  from  $160,000  to  $170,000. 

Transportation  and  Other  Facilities — Oil  from  Venezuela. 

Transportation  facilities  between  the  island  and  the  United  States 
are  reasonably  good,  as  are  also  the  means  of  cable  comm-unication 
in  ordinary  times.  BJ^nking  facilities  are  adequate,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  discounting  of  mercantile  bills  by  American  banks 
would  facilitate  commerce  with  the  United  States. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  district  is  limited  by  its  unfavorable 
climate  and  its  lack  of  productive  resources.  It  is  thought  by  many 
that  vrhen  commerce  settles  into  its  natural  routes  after  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  peace  the  Panama  Canal  will  increase  the  local  shipping 
industry.    So  far  its  effect  can  not  be  judged. 

It  is  thought  that  the  development  of  the  oil  industry  of  Venezuela 
will  produce  an  increase  of  business  in  Curasao.  The  greater  part 
of  this  oil  will  be  forced  to  find  its  way  out  of  the  country  by  way 
of  Maracaibo;  and  as  that  port  is  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  deep 
draft,  Curagao  being  the  most  convenient  port  for  transshipmentj  it 
is  thought  that  much  of  the  oil  will  come  here  to  be  reshipped  or 
to  be  refined.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  refining  here  is  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  fresh  water. 

[Handelsbcrichten,  The  Ilagxio,  June  10.] 
Economic  Conditions  in  the  Colony. 

In  his  opening  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Council  of 
Curasao  on  May  11,  1915,  the  Governor  presented  the  following 
review  of  the  economic  conditions  in  the  colony  in  1914: 

The  past  year  was  very  unfavorable,  particularly  so  for  the 
iWindward  Islands.  Thanks  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  mother  country,  especially  at  the  beginning,  the 
suffering  caused  by  the  war  was  not  as  heavy  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  the  case  in  a  colony  like  Curasao  vvdiich  is  so  poor  in 
natural  resources  and,  in  years  of  drought,  depends  entirely  on  im- 
ports from  abroad  for  its  supply  of  foodstuffs. 

The  harvest  of  1914  was  almost  a  total  failure,  causing  poverty, 
want,  and  suffering  in  Aruba  and  Bonaire  and  also  in  the  outlying- 
districts  of  Curasao.  The  people  depend  upon  the  earnings  of  their 
labor  for  a  living,  but  there  Avas  no  work  for  very  many  of  them. 
The  conditions  were  most  lamentable  in  Aruba,  where  the  xVruba 
Phosphate  Co.,  which  had  been  obliged  to  considerabl}^  curtail  its 
activity  some  time  before,  closed  its  plant  in  September.  Moreover, 
many  Aruba  workmen  who  in  former  years  would  find  regular  em- 
ployment in  the  banana  plantations  of  Colombia,  were  now  thrown 
out  of  work,  as  war  had  stopped  the  exportation  of  bananas.  And 
owing  to  the  protracted  drought,  there  was  hardly  any  opportunity 
to  earn  anything  in  the  aloe  fields.  In  Bonaire,  too,  the  numbers  of 
the  unemployed  were  large  and  likewise  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
Curasao,  owing  partly  to  the  paralysis  of  commerce  and  shipping, 
and  partly  to  the  drought. 
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Fortunately,  it  was  possible  by  timely  measures  to  relieve  the 
distress.  Work  was  secured  for  some,  and  money  and  foodstuffs 
were  distributed  among  the  sick  and  the  aged  unable  to  work.  This 
time,  too,  the  mother  country  assisted  the  colony  in  a  most  liberal 
way,  although  its  own  expenditures  were  large. 

Crop  Failure. 

The  hope  that  after  a  number  of  poor  years  there  would  at  least  be 
a  good  harvest  in  1915  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
rain,  this  year's  crops,  too,  are  almost  a  total  failure.  In  the  last 
month  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  three  Wind\Yard  Islands,  it  is  true, 
improving  the  conditions  somewhat  so  that  there  is  a  good  suppl}'^  of 
drinking  water  and  enough  fodder  for  the  cattle  seems  to  be  assured, 
but  the  rains  have  not  helped  the  crops.  At  the  most,  if  the  rains 
shall  continue,  beans  and  some  trailing  plants  may  be  cultivated. 

In  the  Leeward  Islands  the  conditions  were  fortunately  better; 
nevertheless,  1914  was  not  a  profitable  year  for  either  St.  Martin  or 
St.  Eustatius.  The  crops  suffered  from  a  protracted  drought.  Saba 
alone  received  sufficient  rain. 

Trade  and  Shipping. 

As  far  as  commerce  and  shipping  are  concerned,  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  were  very  favorable.  However,  the  war  affected 
both  disastrously  so  that  tlie  advantages  secured  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year  were  altogether  lost. 

The  imports  were  ,$13,017  less  than  in  1913 ;  the  exports  $16,107 
less,  and  the  transit  trade  7,100  metric  tons  (of  2,201.6  pounds) 
below  1913. 

The  number  of  ships  entering  the  port  of  Curacao  in  1914  was  35 
less  than  in  1913.  The  tourist  traffic  likewise  declined  considerably 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  imports  of  coal  in  the  past  j^ear  amounted  to  57,515  tons  as 
compared  Ayith  54,035  in  1913.  However,  the  exports  were  some- 
what smaller. 

Shipbuilding  was  of  little  significance  in  1914.  One  cutter  was 
built  in  Caragao  and  three  in  Bonaire. 

The  past  year  was  a  bad  one  for  the  hat  industry.  The  exports 
of  hats  were  valued  at  $195,393  as  compared  with  $271,480  in  1913. 
[The  florin  has  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  40  cents.] 
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